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Most fires are caused by ‘Careful’ people 


Don’t just be careful — take EX BRAL Caner apy 





Issued as part of the Fire Offices’ Committee campaign against fire wa tage. 
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For conditions of sale and supply of Punch 
see bottom of last page of text 
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AND REFRESHED 


HAT a glorious feeling! .. . to 

wake up refreshed, bright-eyed 
and radiant your cares and 
anxieties dispelled in the night. There 
is nothing like sound, peaceful sleep 
to make you cheerful and confident— 
and there is nothing like ‘Ovaltine’ for 
promoting such healthful sleep. 


‘Ovaltine’ is specially prepared to ensure easy 
digestion, even by the most delicate digestive 
system. By its soothing influence ‘ Ovaltine’ 
assists your body to relax, relieves nerve- 
tension and quickly helps to induce sleep. It 
also provides the important food elements 
most needed for restoring and revitalising the 
body while you sleep. 


‘Ovaltine’ is entirely free from drugs. Its 
concentrated nourishment is derived from the 
scientific combination of Nature’s finest foods. 
‘Ovaltine’ also has the advantage of being 
naturally sweet, so that there is no need to 
add sugar. 


Drink * * 7 
Ovaltine 


P610A 
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“Tell me. 


doctor... 


will this cut 


leave a nasty scar on 


Janet’s face ? ”’ 


When germs invade a cut 
or wound, the body’s natural 
defences, the white cells of the 
blood, advance to attack the 
invaders. Unless the enemy is 
promptly destroyed, the tissue 
round the wound may become 
permanently scarred. But when 
a cut or wound heals by first in- 
tention, that is to say quickly, 
cleanly, and without suppura- 
tion, then in normal cases the 





scar which remains is usually 
no more than a faint line, and 
as a rule barely visible. 


To keep wounds germ-free, 
and in a healthy state to per- 
mit clean and safe healing, 
doctors and surgeons use 
*Dettol’. They use it because 
this modern antiseptic, though 
deadly to germs, is gentle 
and kind to tender human 
tissue. In your own home 
keep ‘Dettol’ always handy, 
and use it promptly on every 
cut or scratch, however small. 

FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


DETTOD une. 


Trade Mark 


Conserve ‘ Dettol’ for Medical and Surgical purposes. Do not use for sinks, drains, etc. 











SHOES IN 


WARTIME 


a 


Although of course, WE must comply 


with Limitation of Supply, 


YOUR demands grow daily bigger 


and exceed the pre-war figure. 


So if you can’t find just the shoe, 


Please take our nearest style in view 





CO 


MADE BY C. & 7. CLARK LTD. (WHOLESALE ONLY) STREET - SOMERSET 


and by Clarks (Ireland) Ltd., Dundalk. Sold by selected retailers all over the country. . 
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|All shrewd Judges smoke 
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Find the shape and style of an ee 
Orlik pipe that suits your fancy— ga 


nv! 


and you can be sure that every- 
thing else is just as you would 
wish. Orlik London-made pipes 
are obtainable at many Tobacco 
shops. Ask for them by name. 


L. ORLIK LTD., LONDON, E.C.1 
Established 1899 
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‘Ala PETROL ‘LIGHTERS & POUCHES 


* Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
ight for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 

















MALTA 


| The George Cross Isle 





We both prefer 
CRAVEN 
x 
ow 
throats sake 


10 | 20 10r2”% 





This tiny British outpost has withstood 
over 3,200 Air Raids and by the courage and 
endurance of its people has been the peg on 
which our fortunes have swung away from 
shadow into sunshine. 





As a tribute to Malta’s heroic stand please 
contribute towards the endowment of an 
EMPIRE MEMORIAL WARD in a Malta 
hospital by sending Gifts of old jewellery, 
articles of gold, silver or a donation to 








Carreras Ltd. 150 years’ Reputation for Quality | 
ERE ie or acai ea 


C.A, 999 ae 


Miss E. Hope-Clarke, O.B.E., Founder. 


SILVER THIMBLE FUND 


(Regd. War Charities ,Act, 1940) 


95, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 





SPACE DONATED BY COTY (ENGLAND) LTD. 


























No more shaving worries—if 
you use a KROPP Razor. 
The KROPP gives you a quick, 
clean shave, every day of your 
life. It’s a craftsman’s razor 
— British made from finest 
Sheffield steel. 


Give one to your friend 
in the fighting forces. 













14/-, including purchase 
tax. Of Hairdressers 
Cutlers & Stores. 
Please send 23d. 
stamp for 

Booklet 160. 






CSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.1 








For many years Celesta 
Sherry has pleased the 
discerning public, it is a 
wine with a worthy past 
and an illustrious future 





cHAPLINg 
CELESTA 
SHERRY 





cnapuns( aye JESTD. 1867 
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There are still limited 
supplies of Young’s 
Morecambe Shrimps 
—freshly peeled — 
spiced—cooked. 


| Beauchamp Pl., London, 
S.W.1 and at Morecambe. 


YOUNGS 
UWorecamle SHRIMPS 
SS 


No post orders. 
























SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY ANDO 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 


HAVE THE WALSTAR “66” RAIN- 
COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 





J. MANDLEBERG & CO, LTO. 


VALSTAR WORKS, SALFORD 6. LANCS. 
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Foolish Plot 
Exposed! 


It’s a poor plot — whether 
garden or allotment — that isn’t 
laid out to a plan! An un- 
planned plot is likely to be bare 
in winter when food is needed 
most and so misses half the 
point of growing your own. 
What is needed is. vegetables 
ill the year round ! - 


What do I do? 


I fill in and post the coupon below 
to get the Ministry of Agriculture’s 
free Cropping Plan, which shows 
how I can have supplies of vege- 
tables all the year round. 





Ministry of Agriculture, Hotel 
Lindum, St. Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancs. 


Please send me free your latest 
Cropping Plan. ° 


NAIM .....0ceccsescccccccecovccsccccss cesses 


Addres$ ... 200 cceseccccccecocceeserescece ses 


Issued by the Ministry of Information 


Space presented to the Nation by 
the Brewers’ Society 














THINK OF THESE MEN 
AND HELP THEM 


You can imagine what perils the War is 
adding to the already hazardous task of 
our Life-boaumen. 


As the War at sea goes on, so does the 
Institution call to you to help it in its work. 


We know you will not fail us. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Col.C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 








Hard 
to find but 


definitely 


worth waiting ) 





SHEIRTS- MADE TO MATCH 


‘Vaw tHeusen 


—__. COLLARS 
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“My lambkins hope,’’ Matilda said, 

* You'll help them beat the Axis, 

And make your Springtime Wolsey last 
By darning neat new baxis! 


Take pride in every coupon saved ! 
Mend bigger holes and littler ; 

For every stitch you take you've got 
Your needle into Hitler !"’ 


Wolsey 
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TEK TALKS #’ Zz 


-Euthymol 
ee 






How do I know which is the best 
shape of toothbrush ? 

Johnson & Fohnson have found out 
for-you. 

How have they done that ? 
They’ve experimented till they've 
found the one perfect shape that will 
fit every mouth, and get at every 
crack and crevice of the teeth. 

Is it easy to get a Tek just when 
you want one ? 

Of course it’s not easy. Too many 
people know about Tek. But if you 


try you'll succeed. 
Plus 
2! oz 
Tax 


Made and guaranteed by 


e 
JOHNSON AND JOHNSON (Gt. Britain) Ltd., 
Slough and Gargrave 





He 5 trained to 
estimate the purity 
and value of drugs 
and health products 
-... he had a high 


gpinion of Luthymol 
EE aR 
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For Inner Cleanliness be regular 
with your Andrews 

8 ozs. 1/104, including purchase tax 

(28-1) 














Instant 
FIRST AID 
FOR SKIN INJURIES 


Cuticura Ointment brings. instant 
soothing relief to cuts, burns, 
skin lacerations—prevents infec- 
tion, quickly heals. Obtainable 
at all Chemists & Stores. 


quticura 


OINTMENT .., 




















Prices: 
StZE TWO I/- 
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Nerve-Tonic Food and 
‘Genasprin’ are only 
available in limited 
quantities now because 


some of their ingred- 


ients must be diverted 
to direct war needs. 


But from the 
‘Genatosan’ Labora- 


Britains 
hedgerow harvest 
of fresh fruit is in 


Robertsons 


BRAMBLE 


SEEDLESS 


What a good thing to 
get with your coupons 





tories comes a steady 
stream of urgently 
needed Fine Chemi- 
cals and Medicinal 


Products to meet new, 


Sale restricted 
in Wartime to 
H.M. Forces. 








21/5/41. 
. x Herewith one pair of Lotus Veldtschoen, for repair, which 
and ever increasing our client purchased from us in 1926. They are still water- 
demands. proof and strong. Our client (2nd Lt. L.A.A., R.A.), has 
readily given permission to use this as an advert. 


LOTUS 


Veldtschoen 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 





By this diversion 
of material and 
conversion of effort, 
Genatosan Ltd. are 
making their contri- 
|{| bution to Victory. 


JAMES ROBERTSON & SONS (P.M.) Ltd. 
Golden Shred Works 


London, Paisley, Manchester 
Bristol 









































RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


Subtly blended from 
seven specially selected 
varieties of choice 
tobaccos, with no single 
flavour predominating, 
7 Reserve is a mixture 
of which Rattray’s are 
justly proud. Rich, 
ripe, matured, it has 
been aptly described as 
the constant smoker’s 
inseparable companion. 





QueEN ANNE 


For Q aick a leatance 
eu: SCOTCH WHISKY) 


ELECTRICALLY OPERATE 
ROLLING STEEL SHUTTERS 





IN THE 
BETTER PLACES 


A customer writes from BUCKS— 
“It is by far the best tobacco I have 
smoked in my experience of 45 years." 








By Appointment 


. 


Holders of Royal 
Appointment to 
successive Sove- 
reigns since 1838 





HILL THOMSON. & CO. LTD 





EDINBURGH. Est. 1793 


EPHEDROL 





RELIEVES COLDS 
AND CATARRH 


A “sniff” at ‘bedtime 
clears the nasal passages \ 
Ch ts, 1/8 & 3/4 (includis 
Bor es py or reat ftteg-09 te k> 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 
LIVERPOOL, Est. 1813. C.E.8a 














The electrical control of shutters, perfected 
by Mather & Platt. Ltd., ensures a ‘ quick 
clearance”’ in loading bays ana similar 
situations where the rapid opening and closing 
of a shutter means a saving of valuable time 


Foclproof ccntrol eliminates all danger of 
misuse, and renders impossible any mishap 
during the raising and lowering of the shutter 


Very little power is necessary, and 


the cost of running is negligible 





A customer writes from PEEBLES— 

** The last parcel has been his greatest 

pleasure and consolation in the desert 
sand storms.” 


A mer writes from 

PWELHELI Without doubt this 

mixture would sores to be the best 

1 have ever smoked, blending per- 

fectly with the delightful conversation 
of your old friend.” 


Obtainable only 


from 


Tobacco 
Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
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No Compromise 


Since the ’sixties, when Romary’s first made 
biscuits at Tunbridge Wells, the old traditions 
of fime ingredients and ‘home-baking’ have 
been faithfully observed. Today some pre-war 
Romary favourites can no longer be made (for 
there can be no compromise with quality) and 
those which are left are, alas, limited in 
quantity. Yet, though fewer in numbers, they 
are of the authentic Romary quality... 
Romary Biscuits are still the supreme example 
of biscuit craftsmanship. 


ROMARY’S 
“Tunbridge Wells’ Biscuits 


(Registered Trade Mark) 



















Stout Warriors 


Shoes to-day must serve you well in a variety of causes. 
Im the garden, om patrol and in other unexpected ways. 
‘SWAN’ shees and ‘HEALTH’ shoes have fitted the 
changed times as perfectly as they fit your feet. You'll 


fied them ‘“ all-rounders” of special worth. 


Men’s and women’s styles for all occasions 





CROCKETT & JONES, Makers of Fine Shoes, NORTHAMPTON. 
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CUSTARD 


Everybody likes it 
aah as it's so scarce 


NUT O OL Cn UT 
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Specially prepared by 
Abdulla for all lovers of 
the American style cigarette. 


Fifth Avenue 


173 New Bond Street, W.1 


Aide 
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Charivaria 


“SLUGS won’t eat your young lettuces if the latter are 
sprayed with a mixture of soot and soft soap” declares a 
gardening expert. Nor would we! 


° ° 


“What can an amateur gardener grow in a glass-house 
this summer?” asks a reader in a weekly paper. Hot and 
bothered, we should say. 


° ° 


“Some people” avers a 
psychologist, “do the most 
amazing things just to pay 
back a grievance.” Doing 
odd things to get even. 


° ° 


An announcer generally 
tries out his voice prior to 
reading the news, we are 
told. It takes about thirty 
seconds to warm up the 
valves. 








°o ° 


Admiral Doenitz recently inspected the Italian Fleet. 
He was not particularly impressed by the way Mussolini’s 
sailors have found their land legs. 


° ° 


“Hitler, with his global outlook, fails to see what is 
Otherwise 


going on under his very nose,” says a writer. 
he would shave it off. 


o ° 


A detective in court.said that 
two pickpockets had run like hares. 
They didn’t want to be jugged. 


o °o 


Vague Offer 


“Home Offered meddle-aged Lady.” 
Liverpool Echo. 


° ° 
“All the best men are opti- 


mists,” declares a politician. So 
are all the bridegrooms. 





This, we are told, is the watch-repairer’s busy season. 
Spring-cleaning ? 
© 
A gossip-writer claims that no one made a fool of him 
on the First of April this year. He does not mention, 
however, the date when it 
did happen. 


° o 


° ° 


“T don’t personally mind how 
it is done provided that somehow 
or other we organise our life so 
that employment is wiped out 
for ever.”—Daily Herald. 


Nor do we. 


° ° 


“The man who never 
raises a hat when meeting 
a lady has no manners,” 
states a clergyman. Or no 
hair. 





° ° 


“Typist’s Engagement Ring Proves False,” says a 
heading. A carbon copy ? 


° °o 


There is a shortage of perambulators. So the babies 
are up in arms. 
° ° 


According to a lady lecturer the best type of husband is 
that which washes up when asked. 
And dries up when told ? 


° ° 


A hunting-man in his memoirs 
says that what he enjoyed most 
as a stirrup-cup was wine, prefer- 
ably red and preferably burgundy. 
The nearer the Beaune the sweeter 
the meet. 

° ° 


With reference to the rumour 
that there are two lunatics in 
Germany who think they are Herr 
Hitler, it is thought that one of 
them may be right. 
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Reading for Lent 


and a better opportunity than most, for reviewing 

Le Grand Livre de la Cuisine, by Prosper Montagné 
and Prosper Salles, published in 1929 by Ernest Flammarion. 
It has not previously been noticed in these columns. It 
shall be noticed now. 

I am always anxious to help the Kitchen Front, and if 
I have mounted no great offensive just lately it is not 
because I have been forgetful of it. I have merely been 
consolidating my position, massing my reserves, and 
waiting for the moment to make a four-pronged attack on 
apathy and listlessness. 

Le Grand Livre de la Cuisine is not, you may be very 
sure, a light nor a trifling publication. It runs to about 
fifteen hundred pages, about the size of this page, but 
printed in larger type. It has fine woodcuts. It weighs as 
nearly as I can make out about nine and a half péunds. 

This calculation was made by using all the weights on 
the kitchen scale together with a few tins of American food 
on one side and Le Grand Livre de la Cuisine wrapped 
reverently in paper on the other. 

The tins and weights overbalanced several times and 
fell on the floor, and once on my foot; but I think you can 
take my estimate as fairly accurate. When I had finished 
I caused Le Grand Livre de la Cuisine to be wheeled into 
my study on a dumb-waiter (if that is the right word for it), 
followed it and began to read. 

The book begins with a preface by Henri Béraud, 
followed by an introduction by Phileas Géraud, followed 
by a foreword by the authors. The preface contains the 
menu of the centenary dinner in honour of Brillat-Savarin 
on the second of February 1926. It was a good meal, 
mounting up from The Truffled Turkey of the Baron 
Richerand with its Escort of Sausages and dropping down 
(if you ean call it that) to the Pyramid of Iced Meringues 
& la Vanille et & la Rose. The wines—but no. 

The book is well-balanced (I speak here metaphorically) 
and allots no more than a bare hundred and twelve pages 
to soups, ninety-four to hors d’ceuvres, reserving two 
hundred and twenty-one for fishes, and about a hundred 
and twenty for game, including the wild boar. There are 
twenty-seven different recipes for embellishing the wood- 
pee and twenty-eight for enhancing and adorning the 
quail. 

Not only are regional cuisines elaborately considered, but 
the tastes of all nations are treated with chivalry, however 
strange may be their fantasies and however far from the 
noblest principles of gourmandise. 

Nothing could better, for instance, the courtesy of the 
writers about the swan. Compelled because they are 
true artists to be truthful on the subject of swans, they 
say “In a culinary sense this noble bird, chanted by the 
poets, exists not,” but they are far too polite to dismiss 
le cygne altogether with this one peremptory remark. 
Alfred Suzanne, they say, explains for what reason the 
great lords of England love to regale themselves sometimes 
on a young roasted swan. It is because the King of England 


T= seems to be as good an opportunity as any, 


makes a distribution of swans every year from his parks” 


of Windsor and of Richmond to “the ministers and the 
great dignitaries of the Crown,” and out of respect for the 
majesty of the giver it is the custom to admit that this 
bird is excellent. - 

They therefore append a recipe for the roasting of the 
young swan. I shall not quote it in case a few of my 
humbler readers happen not to be ministers or great 


dignitaries of the Crown. Suffice it to say: On le sert 
avec une sauce au porto. Let that be the epitaph of the 
young swan. 

Passing forward from the sublime to the lowly, I observe 
that the rabbit finds not much more favour in. the eyes of 
these distinguished authors than the swan, but you can 
soak the morsels of him for twenty-four hours in a marinade 
composée d’un verre de vinaigre, deux cuilléres dhuile, 
poivre en grains, garnie de persil, thym et laurier. After 
that you seem to give him doses of soup and “very 
good” red wine until he revives a little, add salt, 
pepper and spices, cook him again, add a hundred and fifty 
grammes of lardons, and five small onions fried in butter, 
and five hundred grammes of prunes. And cook him again. 
In case you think you have more or less demolished your 
rabbit by this time, you are then told to incorporate a lot 
of gooscberry jelly in his sauce. The very good red wine 
should not cost you more than about six guineas a bottle 
at the present time, and if you care for plain rabbit as 
little as I do, I think you will enjoy Lapin de choux a la 
Saint Gilles. 

I notice that most of the dinners served at the Hotel 
Meurice occupy about a column, but there is a pleasantly 
simple little banquet offered by the municipality of Paris 
to the London County Council on the ninth of February 
1906 (800 couverts). 

MENU 


Petite marmite 4 la Frangaise 
Saumon de la Loire sauce Windsor 
Filet de boeuf du Charolais aux primeurs 
Medaillons de ris de veau & la Edouard VII 
Bécasses en cocottes 
Salade 
Petits pois de Nice aux laituess 
Poires glacées Alexandra 

Dessert 


Vins 
Graves supérieur Médoc vieux 
Sauternes Menton d’Armailhacq 


Chateau du Clos de Vougeot 1894 
Champagne Montebello maximum sec 1900 


But perhaps you don’t like all this. You have a sense of 
nostalgia in reading it. Wheel away, then, Le Grand Livre 
de la Cuisine. Let me rather recommend to you another 
book. It is a small green-covered volume called Wild 
Foods of Britain, by Mr. Jason Hill. In this you will find 
a discussion of the edible properties of the Stinging Nettle, 
the Sow Thistle, the Ground Elder, the Samphire, the 
Yellow Goat’s Beard, and the Sweet Cecily, of which our 
author says: 

“Those whose appreciation of aniseed has not been 
vitiated by associations with cough mixture and drag hunts 
will like the flavour of Sweet Cecily leaves in sorrel turn- 
overs. ... The roots taste when boiled like chestnuts 
flavoured with aniseed and we find them delicious 
candied. . . .” The writer also puts in a good word for 
Jugged Moorhen and Potted Coot. EVOoE. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 
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UNDER CONTROL 
“You see, John, it hardly weighs anything.” 
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“Before the war every one of these bikes would have been a car.” 


’M sick of the songs 
About people with wrongs, 
And lovers who love them no more, 
Especially sung 
By a girl with one lung, 
Or a man with a voice like a snore. 
I’m sure it’s not true 
That everyene’s “blue,” 
And human affection is vain: 
And, if it were so, 
The news is de trop, 
And I don’t want to hear it again. 


Well, I can’t pretend that I’m blue, 
For the girl that I love loves me: 
She lives at Number Two, 
And I live at Number Three. 


Oh, Put a Sock in It! 


or Blow the Blues! 


We’re as happy as happy can be, 
There’s nothing at all that’s tough ; 

For the girl that I love loves me, 
And I see her quite often enough. 


Then I weary of those 
Who must whine through the nose 
With a bogus American twang, 
When it’s perfectly elear 
To a sensitive ear 
It was Hoxton from which they sprang ; 
The singers who yearn 
For a rapid return 
To places they never were at, 
And in no way suggest 
They were born in the West 
Except that they sing rather flat. 


I cannot pretend that I’m blue, 
For the girl that I love loves me: 
We don’t want to go to Peru, 
Or Texas or Tennessee. 
We’re as happy as happy can 
be ; 
She comes from Potter’s Bar ; 
The girl that I love loves me, 
And we like being where we are. 


And in these hard and in many ways 
exceptional times 
The music and rhymes 
Should surely be more up-to-date. 
How seldom does Jazz 
Reveal—if it has—__.. 
A constructive approach to the State! 
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Not a ghost of a plan 
For the future of Man, 

Not a message unless it’s a moan. 
There is song after song 
Biologically wrong, 

And some anti-social in tone. 


But I can’t pretend that I’m blue, 
For the girl that I love loves me : 

I quite like her mother too ; 
They call us the Harmony Three. 
I’m glad to record we agree 

About Currency and the Beveridge Report; 
The girl that I love loves me, 

And, as a matter of fact, she’s a jolly 

good sort. A. P. H. 


° o 


Very S ecret 


f \HE man who told me this story 
may have been pulling my leg 
—you never know in these days; 

or he may have had an even wider 
purpose and, by spreading a tale which 
should deceive the public, may have 
hoped for the assistance of the public’s 
whole weight in pulling the leg of 
Hitler. For this purpose false informa- 
tion must have a certain value in these 
times, and the truth is always of value; 
so that I feel, as any writer always does 
in any case, that the tale may be 
worth passing on, in whichever category 
it is. A message had come by wireless 
to a divisional headquarters in Africa, 
of course in code. I was not told what 
part of Africa, but it is evident that it 
was in the North. It wasin the ordinary 
Playfair code, and was soon decoded ; 
but, when decoded, all that they got 
was “Very Secret. It might have been 
elapse. Kate evidently upset, your sport 
returning with nothing inside it to 
disordered units.” 

The first two words were clear 
enough, but they were the cause of 
the whole trouble, for the rest of the 
message was protected not only by 
code but by this sort of double lock 
which still made nonsense even when 
decoded. What Intelligence decided 
was that, as it must have been intended 
to be read, Corps, who had sent it, 
must have counted on Division having 
a cipher-expert to whom it would be 
clear. And experts there were, but 
they could make nothing of it. That 
was the mistake that they made and 
stuck to: the meaning was clear 
enough to the right kind of man, but 
not to the cipher-expert. To wireless 
back to Corps to ask what it meant was 
not one of the things that could be 
done—just as banks do not take their 
safes out into the street to be opened 
by chance passers-by. And I doubt if 
they ’d have sent to Corps to ask for the 
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clue, even if they could have done so 
without letting the Germans know, for 
nobody on the staff of Division wanted 
to admit that they couldn’t read some- 
thing that Corps had obviously credited 
them with being able to understand. 
So there they were. There was a lot of 
talk about it, but it led nowhere. “He’s 
getting too clever,” Intelligence said, 
and tried to be clever too, but that 
only led him further and further away. 
He worked a lot on the word sport, 
fancying that the message was told in 
terms that Englishmen would under- 
stand, and that the Germans knew 
nothing about. But the word sport 
only misled him. (I certainly could 
make nothing of it myself when the 
message was shown me.) 

Well, what happened in the end was 
that the message, decoded but not 
reduced to sense, was left lying on a 
table in an orderly-room tent; and an 
orderly-room corporal came along and 
saw. it, partly obscured by another 
sheet of paper which lay over the top 
of it and hid the words “‘Very Secret.” 
Happening to have a piece of pencil, 
either in his hand or in his mouth, this 


corporal sat down and began using it. . 


And within a minute or two the staff 
officer returned, having just got a new 
and even deeper theory to work on. 

““Where’s that secret paper, Corporal 
Glubb ?” he asked. 


“Secret, sir?” gasped Corporal Glubb. 


“Yes, very secret,” said the officer. 

“TI am sorry, sir. I didn’t know it 
was secret,” said Corporal Glubb. And 
he lifted it up and saw the words “ Very 
Secret” written at the head of the 
message. 

“Thanks,” said the staff officer, and 
took it from him. 
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“Tf am sorry, sir,” said Corporal 
Glubb. “I didn’t see the words Very 
Secret; there was a bit of paper over 
the top. I am afraid I read it.” 

“Oh, there’s no harm in that,” said 
the staff officer. “It isn’t fully decoded 
yet.” 

“T mean I solved it, sir,” said the 
corporal. 

“You solved it?” said the officer. 
“What do you mean?” 

““T mean I read it off, sir,” said the 
corporal. “It goes: ‘Please take your 
troops to Tunis.’ I didn’t know it was 
secret.” 

“But are you a cipher-expert in 
private life?” asked the officer. 

“No, sir,” said the corporal. “I just 
read it off. You see, sir, ‘Might be 
elapse’ is obviously ‘please.’” — 

“Please?” said the staff officer. 
“But why?” 

“Perhaps you don’t do crosswords, 
sir?” said the corporal. 

“Well, no. I don’t quite have time 
for them,” said the officer. “‘ But what’s 
all that nonsense about disordered 
units? Whose units are disordered ?” 

“Oh, that means Tunis, sir,” said 
the corporal. 

‘But how do you know ?” asked the 
officer. “It seems all nonsense.” 

“Well, I’d just been doing a cross- 
word,” said Corporal Glubb, “and I 
sat down to it, not knowing it was 
secret, and I got it straight off. That 
thing about nothing inside it, that 
always means adding an O, in a 
crossword.” 


“Does it?” said the officer. ‘But 
why?” 
“T don’t know, sir,” said the 


corporal. “It’s just the way cross- 
words go.” 

“Well, I don’t understand it,” said 
the staff officer. ‘But it’s quite clear 
that Corps must have thought it would 
make sense to somebody here; and, as 
it makes sense to you, that must have 
been the message that they intended. 
Perhaps you can write out. our 
acknowledgment of the receipt of the 
order in the same language.” 

For a moment the corporal bit an 
end of his pencil. Then he wrote down: 
“Your alternative red returning. The 
deceiver appears confused.” 


“Well, thank you,” I said to my 
informant. “I like to hear what’s 
going on about the war. . And of 
course you can trust me not to write 
a word about the order, that you tell 
me was sent to this Division. I realize 
that an order like that cannot be 
. published.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said. “‘I 
expect they’ll have acted on it long 
before it gets into print.” ANON. 
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At the Pictures 





“SHADOW *0F A DoustT” 
(TivoLt anD NEw GALLERY) 


Charlie (TERESA WRIGHT), the 
eldest child of a bank cashier in a 
Californian town, adores her unele, 
whose Christian name she has adopted 
for her own use. Uncle Charlie (JosEru 
CoTvEN) is the younger brother of her 
mother, who also adores, him, so his 
welcome is a warm one when he turns 
up unexpectedly one day. He has 
been strangling wealthy widows in the 
Eastern states, and as there are 
detectives on his trail and the papers 
are full of his crimes he feels the need 
of rest and quiet in an out-of-the-way 
spot. Young, cheerful and handsome, 
he symbolizes the romance and adven- 
ture of life to the little household, and 
lives up to this view of him by shower- 
ing expensive presents on the family, 
including an emerald ring for Charlie. 
The awakening of Charlie’s suspicions 
is very cleverly worked out in a series 
of trivial details and incidents, the 
cumulative effect of which convinces 
her that he is trying to 
conceal something. So 
when the detectives arrive 
and get in touch with her 
she accepts the truth about 
her hero after a_ brief 
painful struggle. His 
behaviour, when she tells 
him he must leave at once, 
is convincing. Partly 
because he is comfortable 
where he is, and partly 
because he is_ sincerely 
sorry for himself, he speaks 
with loathing of his wealthy 
victims, “fat wheezing 
animals,” and manages 
almost to suggest that it 
was a moral duty to 
strangle them. But as 
soorr as he realizes that 
she is unaffected by his 
self-pity he decides to kill 
her. His first two attempts 
having failed, he is afraid 
that she’ will denounce 
him, and declares that 
he is leaving. His third 
attempt ends in his own 
death, and the film closes 
with a mildly philosophical 
interchange between 
Charlie and one of the 
detectives, with whom she 
has fallen in love. They 
come to the conclusion 
that her uncle was one of 
those rare abnormal 
persons who hate the whole 
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world, and see in the ordinary decent 
people who make up the mass of 
mankind the evil which exists only in 
their own unhappy natures. Yet even 
Charlie’s father, the mild affectionate 
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bank cashier, delightfully played by 
Henry TRAVERS, is shown, very 
amusingly, as a would-be connoisseur 
in the art of murder. A few antiseptic 
banalities at the close of a play cannot 
counteract its tone as a _ whole. 
Brilliantly though H1rcncock has 
produced Shadow of a Doubt, it has a 
depressing after-effect which contrasts 
painfully with the impression left by 
The Lady Vanishes, the masterpiece he 
gave us before Hitler, another rare 
abnormal person, involved the world 
in war. To recover the spirit of The 
Lady Vanishes is not easy at the present 
time, but perhaps for his next film 
he will choose a more helpful theme 
than a study of a mentally diseased 
murderer. 


“No Trve For Love” (PLAza) 


Katherine Grant (CLAUDETTE CoL- 
BERT) takes photographs for a maga- 
zine, but her esthetic ideals jar on the 
art editor, who is concerned only with 
popular appeal. Fortunately she is 
engaged to the owner of the magazine, 
Henry Fulton (Paut McGratH), so 
when she and the art editor fall out, 
the art editor has to climb down, which 

he does with an ill grace, 

shouting at her over the 
telephone “On behalf of 
my wife and three children, 
who must eat, I apologize 
‘ .’ Although proof 
against popular appeal, the 
esthetic ideals of someone 
so feminine and charming 
as CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
naturally avail her little 
when she meets a _ real 
male. Jim Ryan (FRED 

MacMurray) is a tunnel- 

digger, whose magnificent 
* torso, as he works stripped 

to the waist, duly im- 

presses Katherine Grant 

when she is sent to take 
photographs of the tunnel- 
lers-at work. Supported 
by her sister Hoppy (ItKa 

CHASE), she fights her 

infatuation, but the com- 

bination of deep feeling 
and surface brutality in 

Jim is too much for her, 

and when he tucks her 

well-groomed and person- 
able fiancé under his arm 
and tells her to choose 
between them, she drops 
her esthetic ideals, he 
drops her fiancé, and they 
fall into one another’s 
arms. Not an_ epoch- 
making film, No Time for 
Love is good of its kind. 
H. K. 
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B.B.C. Sound-Spotting 
Competition 


(A suggested programme) 


may be used by the B.B.C. in 


T is hoped that this programme 
its next competition. 


1. “You are to hear three record- 
ings of Sir Kingsley Wood putting 
his hand into three different pockets. 
You have to decide in which case (if 
any) he is putting his hand into his own 
pocket. Is it Recording A, Recording B 
or Recording C?” 

2. “You will hear three separate 
recordings of George Bernard Shaw 
reciting ‘Land of Hope and Glory.’ 
You have to decide in which of these 
he recites with his tongue in his cheek.” 

3. “You will hear recordings of 
three different ladies drinking their 
afternoon cup of tea. Listen carefully 
and decide which one takes her tea 
unsweetened.” 

4. “You will hear the sound of a 
pen writing on paper three times. You 
have to decide in which case is the 
writing performed in red ink.” 

5.. “You will hear Florence Des- 
mond three times. In one case she is 
talking in her natural voice, in another 
she is imitating Florence Desmond, 
and in the third she is giving an im- 
pression of Florence Desmond imitat- 
ing Florence Desmond. You have to 
decide in which case she is talking 
naturally.” 

6. “The B.B.C. Effects Depart- 
ment have provided us with three 
recordings of the wind blowing over 
Barking Creek. You have to listen 
carefully and decide in which case it 
is the wild west wind.” 

7. “You will hear Bud Flanagan 
reading three selections from Plato’s 
‘Republic.’ You are to decide during 
which recording is he having his 
hair cut.” 

8. ‘We are fortunate in having the 
services of Diana Wynyard for the next 
competition. She will read to us three 
poems by modern authors. You have 
to decide in which case was she still 
asleep.” 

9. ‘“Arural scene for the next. We 
shall hear three land-girls milking. 
You have to determine in which 
recording the milk comes from a 
contented cow.” 

10. “On the farm again. Sparing 
no expense, we have obtained three 
separate recordings of three separate 
hens on war production. We have 
to decide which hen succeeded in 
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“ Now what about ringing up HOW 2367 and WENs852 and WHY9236 
and W AT1228 and WCH4491 and WHO3820 and FAR7081 and WI D6s24 
and then HOW 2367 and WEN35882 and WHY 9236 over again, and a final 
shot at W.AT1228, and finally going out and trying to pick up a taxi in the 
High Street?” 


laying a dried egg complete with 12. “For the musically-minded 
directions.” we have obtained three rare record- 
11. ‘You willhearthree recordings ings of a trombone. In each case 


of the B.B.C. transmitting nothing. the player is rendering ‘The Last 
You will have to decide in which Rose of Summer.’ We have to 
recording, if any, was this due to a decide which player has false 
technical hitch.” teeth.” 
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“ You, Sir—would you care to put your name down 
for holiday harvesting work?” 


H. J. Talking 


HEN we took our present house one of the dis- 

abilities we were not enlightened about was that 

the attic contained the wine-cellar of a neighbouring 
hotel, which had gone bankrupt. No one would tell us 
whether we were legally entitled to drink from it, and 
owing to the hot pipes also being in the attic the bottles 
were continually exploding and the contents percolating 
through the house until they ran out of the front door, this 
tending to attract tramps. B. Smith went so far as to get 
counsel’s opinion on the point, but counsel said a solicitor 
had to be brought into it first and against this B. Smith 
set his face like flint, he having been articled to one once 
and still cherishing a grudge owing to having been made a 
Ward in Chancery by a very obstinate judge before whom 
he was making an application. 

The reason this hotel went bankrupt was menus. The 
cook not being up to much and very slow, it was necessary 
for guests to have something to read ‘while they were 
waiting and to put them in a good frame of mind so that 
the menus got more and more elaborate, and this all took 
money. Here is a specimen: 


Now, first you are going to have some soup. There 
will probably be two kinds—thick, or créme, and clear, or 
consommé. Make up your minds which you are going 
to have. For good digesters we recommend thick, while 
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for those who are not quite up to anything arduous we 
suggest the clear, or diluted, soup. 


# # # # # 


You have now finished your soup and the time has 
come to consider the next course, which is fish. There 
will be sauce over it, so do not forget the bones. With 
the fish we throw in potato, and this will be sprinkled 
with parsley, giving it indeed a gay appearance. 

Ba * * i % * 


Next we come to the really important .part of the 
meal—meEaT. Here again potato will be thrown in. 
Round about the meat we hope to have a gravy, and 
those who have chosen the thick soup will! feel that here 
indeed is an old friend. “Surely,” you will say, “this 
is all.” But no, we feel ourselves able to offer our patrons 
a second vegetable, cabbage to wit. 


# # # # * 


Last, but not least, we come to the sweet. This takes 
the form of two separate foods on one plate—rhubarb, 
a healthy and palatable fruit, and tapioca. 


* 4 ed * * * 


For those who feel able to afford a small extra fee 
coffee will be available. We of course make no’ distinc- 
tion between our guests, but we do feel that at least 
those whose bedrooms are on the first floor should be 
able to take advantage of this little distinction. 


% # # # * re 


When the hotel was sold up my wife attended the auction 
and wanted to buy a coffee-jug, but the lot also included 
all the numbers from the doors, and what to do with these 
was a problem, as they ran from 1 to 375. Finally we 
decided to use them to teach the children arithmetic, as 
“Word-making and word-taking” outfits teach English. 
Each child was given ten of these metal plates at random 
and told to make a number divisible by thirty-one. This 
kept them busy for hours, though not quiet, owing to the 
clatter on the marble wash-stands the children used for 
desks in their play-room. 

In many ways I feel the lack of an aquarium. If we had 
a really large aquarium it could also be used to teach the 
children swimming, at least in the early stage. Nothing is 
more wearing to an inexperienced swimmer than to meet 
fish, as these tend to put him off his stroke, but if he has 
been well broken in to swimming in an aquarium any 
ordinary concentration of fish will not worry him. I once 
made a bid for an aquarium which was advertised for sale 
in the newspaper, but it was designed only for flat-fish and 
this, I felt, would restrict my choice, so I did not go into the 
matter further. 

Some people tell me that an aviary is a better investment, 
as not needing plumbing, but against that- you have to 
remember that birds make more noise than fish. 

B. Smith has a collection of birds’-eggs of which he is 
very proud, as it was originally formed by Napoleon III. 
Each egg is painted gold all over with the imperial mono- 
gram in purple. The way B. Smith acquired this collection 
is rather odd. He entered a competition for naming a new 
street in a garden suburb and the advertized prize was a 
cork teapot. Unfortunately eleven tied equal with the 
suggestion “High Street” and the cork teapot was given 
to a competitor whose name began with Z, as it was thought 
that all through his life he would have been last and this 
might have induced despondency in him. The other 
winners were given things from the judge’s home. 
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EAR, I’m sorry to say that you find me in trouble, 
and it’s trouble of a most es kind.” 
“Oh, Miss Littlemug! Again% 

“I don’t understand what you mean by ‘again.’ Sorrows 
and difficulties I may have experienced—as a most gifted 
woman, practically a clairvoyante in Scarborough, once 
said to me, I am in many ways fated—but no one has ever 
heard of them from myself. Reserved to a fault, the same 
woman said to me. To a fault. So I must ask you, dear, 
either to explain to me exactly what you mean by again, 
or else to say at once, freely and frankly, that you meant 
nothing, and in fact less than nothing.” 

“T did mean less than nothing, Miss Littlemug.” 

“T thought as much, dear. Now let’s forget all about it 
and have a cup of tea and some biscuits. I’m particularly 
anxious to get these biscuits eaten.” 

“They look very nice.’ 

“Yes, dear, and the curious thing is that nowhere in 


Cambridge, Newcastle, or Nottingham is there a single _ 


biscuit to be obtained. I’ve heard about it from three 
distinct sources—people literally crawling about the streets 
on their hands and knees, prepared to pay anything in the 
world for a quarter of a pound of biscuits, and the shop- 
people with tears in their eyes, obliged to say they haven’t 
got any. And as you know without my telling you, it’s 
many a long day since Little Fiddle-on-the-Green has seen 
what I call a biscuit.” 
“Then how 
“Wait, dear—and eat. Take as many as you can. I'll 
try to help you out, but as I felt bound to eat biscuits for 
lunch, and one or two at eleven, and I shall certainly have 
to get on with them at supper-time to-night, I shan’t be 
able to do very much now. As my aunt used to say—the 
Turnham Green one with the pony—lIt never rains but it 
pours. And in my case it has, quite simply and without 
any exaggeration, poured biscuits. Just cast your eye round 
the room, dear. Do you see a small round tin next the 
clock? And another one behind the picture of poor old 
Carlo? And actually, though you don’t know it, you’re 
probably almost sitting on a tin—a large square one. 
Don’t move, dear. The cushion is between you and it.” 
‘And are they all full of biscuits, Miss Littlemug ?” 
“They are, dear, and that is part of the very great 
difficulty in which I find myself. These biscuits, three and 
a half pounds of them, came from a dear old school-friend 
to whom I happen to have mentioned on a postcard that 
biscuits were amongst the things that this terrible war has 
really taught us to value. Like bananas and hair-pins. 
Very well, dear. Violet, in the kindest possible way, wrote 
and told me that she never used her allowance of biscuits— 
(Don’t ask me why, dear, she was peculiar even at school— 
very musical, and used to sing Gounod’s Something. I 
never hear it without remembering her, even now.) So she 
arranged with a friend who was coming down from the 
North to leave all these biscuits at Bottleby St. Ham 
station, where they were to be picked up by the ambulance 
on its way past, left at the A.R.P. office, and brought out 
here by the washing. That was all perfectly simple. But 
there they all were, in a cardboard-box—beautifully packed, 
and it was quite difficult to get them out—which was all 
very well for the journey, but if there’s one thing my dear 
mother was insistent about, it was keeping biscuits in a 
properly closed tin. I was brought up to it. I know it’s right. 
But thanks to this war, there simply are no tins. And do 
what I will, even to sacrificing the sago and the poor sugar, 
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what there is of it, I cannot get tins enough to take those 
biscuits. The result is that I have about a pound of them, 
and nothing in which to keep them. Well, you say, why 
not take them at once on your bicycle to the Cottage 
Hospital? Because, dear, poor Violet wrote that she was 
only sending them on condition I kept them for my own 
use. She remembers, she says, what it used to be like with 
chocolate-creams and so on at school—some here, some 
there, till I was left with nothing but the ginger centres. 
Not that one wouldn’t welcome a ginger centre nowadays 
with open arms, but that’s neither here nor there. What 
is to the point, dear, is that here I am with all these excellent 
biscuits and not enough tins to keep them in. And sooner 
than put them in a paper-bag—not that there are any—or 
anywhere else, I must ask you to eat as many as you can, 
whilst I do the same. 
“ After all, dear, it’s all helping to win the war.” 
E. M. D. 
° ° 


Another Glimpse of the Obvious 


“The future of Liverpool is a solemn liability to posterity and 
cannot be strangled at birth by the tepid waters of the — 
pump.”—Liverpool Post. 


°o °o 


“No owner of swine shall, in any part of Western Australia, 
collect or utilise any kitchen or other refuse or pigwash from any 
hotel, boarding-house, military or other camp, or premises or any 
premises whatsoever whether ejusdem generis with the foregoing 
or otherwise.”—Government Gazette. 


Eheu! 























“ There’s some talk now of Lord Woolton putting 
eggs in shells.” 
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“... Ob, and an eel for Mrs. Mountford.” 


Mrs. Jones 


O-DAY I dedicate my pen 
To Mrs. Jones, a bantam hen, 
Who hadn’t laid since lord knows when 


E’en one small egg, or nursed a clutch ; 
For lack of the maternal touch 
She wasn’t interested much. 


But worse than that, though bantam-bred, 
She suffered from a swollen head 
And cut the other bantams dead 


And, being uppishly inclined, 
She slept and sojourned, walked and dined 
With poultry of the larger kind. 


Yet, though the worst of nature’s drones, 
Embedded somewhere in her bones 
There was good stuff to Mrs. Jones. 


And when she heard the trumpets blow 
A call to work for high and low 
Was she the last to answer? No. 


She started in at once to lay | 
Her little offerings, which may 
Mount up in time to one per day. 


—_— 


She has rejoined the bantam fold 
And even now—O heart of gold— 
Is showing broody signs, I’m told. 





Soon, it may be, some tiny things 
Will nestle ‘neath her spreading wings; 
And when a future poet sings 


To one clear harp in divers tones 
Of hens that rise on stepping-stones 
May he remember Mrs. Jones. Dum-Dvm. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Tuesday, April 6th.—House of Lords: 
Affecting Interlude. 
House of Commons: 
Catering Bill. 


Wednesday April 7th.—House of Com- 
mons: Contention on Contention. 


Thursday, April 8th.—House of Lords: 
Lord Beaverbrook, of course. 


House of Commons: Transatlantic 
Story—by Anthony Eden. 


Exit the 


Tuesday, April 6th—Some accounts 
of Parliament —although never, he 
hopes, your scribe’s—may give the 
impression that the business is one long 
series of earth-shaking pronounce- 
ments, history-making announcements 
and war-winning enactments. 

It would seem that a great many 
visitors to the House of Commons have 
that impression, for they often gasp 
a bit when a Minister, with all the 
glamour of the Cabinet about him, 
rises from the Treasury Bench and 
announces to a hushed House some 
piece of news that would hardly excite 
an urban district council. Which of 
course is precisely as it should be, 
since Parliament has to look after the 
little as well as the big things which 
make our daily life. 

To-day, for instance, Mr. Hucu 
Datton, who has “Cabinet Minister— 
Grade I” written all over him and 
who, incidentally, as the Archpriest of 
Sartorial Austerity, still contrives to 
look remarkably well-groomed and 
well-dressed, held the House spellbound 
with an announcement about alarm- 
clocks. It seems that there is a great 
shortage of those essential if unpopular 
contrivances, and it was suggested that 
we should get some from the United 
States on Lease-Lend. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Minister, and a 
great hush fell on the House. “‘We are 
getting 10,000 U.S.A. alarm-clocks, 
now on their way here, as a first 
instalment.” 

This importation of alarm as a cure 
for the despondency of heavy sleepers 
who are also early workers gave, in the 
phrase of the Prime Minister, “solid 
grounds for satisfaction.” 

Then Sir JAMEs Grica, whose strong 
and resolute sense of humour the House 
is at last beginning to understand and 
appreciate, entered the lists with a 
breath-stopping piece about socks, 
Home Guards, for the use of. Or rather, 
the absence of socks, Home Guards, for 
the use of. He said he was sorry, but 
he could not give the Home Guard 
socks. 

Major Epwarp FELLowEs, Second 
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Clerk-Assistant of the House, who is 


also commander of Parliament’s Home 


Guard, glanced from under his wig and 
appeared to murmur: “J can!” His 
boss, Mr. FrepreRIc Metca.re (Clerk 
Assistant, but Private METCALFE in his 
other sphere), fresh from a strenuous 
week-end with Sten and stirrup-pump, 
seemed to reply, with equal decorum: 
“You're telling me! ” 

However, Sir JAMEs clearly thought 
the Home Guard quite capable of 
giving the enemy socks, even if (as 
with so much H.G.. equipment) they 
have to be “supplied from private 
resources.” And no doubt he is right. 

The same frugality was displayed 
again by Sir JAMES a moment later 





“ Ariel, thy charge 
Exactly is perform’d.” 
The Tempest, Act I., Sc. 2. 


THE FoREIGN SECRETARY 


when replying to Sir Joun WaRDLAw- 
Mine. Mr. Speaker, calling Sir Jonn’s 
question, gently mentioned that it was 
desired to keep questions to a maximum 
of ten (six-inch) lines apiece. This one 
was a dozen lines long. 

The War Minister replied in about 
ten. words, promising to send the rest 
in writing. 

Then Major GwiLyM LLoypD GEORGE, 
Fuel Minister, took on an unusual réle. 
He had to defend himself against 
criticism by a dozen Members because 
he had taken over a Welsh colliery 
with a name like a bronchial cough. 
He read a long, long reply, withdrew 
nothing, apologized for nothing, and 
as good as said that he would do the 
same again, if need be—so there, now! 

And of course the House, which 
likes above all things a frank straight- 
forward statement (especially when it 
is given by one so popular as the 
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gallant Major), cheered lustily, and 
groaned when another GwILyM—one 
RowLanps—announced that he would 
want to debate the matter later. 

Mrs. Fuel Minister, who had come 
to watch the fight, looked both relieved 
and disappointed as she leaned over the 
gallery rail. 

The Prime Minister promised Mr. 
Bit Astor that war-time regulations 
would not be used as a means of 
nationalizing Britain’s industries by 
instalments. The aircraft industry 
would certainly not be nationalized 
without consulting Parliament and the 
country. 

Whereupon Mr. EpGar GRANVILLE, 
who knows a good deal about aircraft, 
ups and says: “We shan’t have any 
civil aircraft, anyway, after the war, 
unless we start designing now.” 

Turning to less contentious topics, 
Mr. CHURCHILL announced, amid cheers 
from every bench, that Mr. ANTHONY 
EpEn, Foreign Secretary, was home 
again after a highly-successful visit to 
the U.S.A. and Canada, “which had 
not been without its rigorous aspect.” 
He would make a statement on the 
trip later. 

Then the House went on to complete 
the Committee Stage of the Catering 
Wages Bill. The proceedings on the 
Bill have been so full of surprises that 
nobody registered any when Sir 
Dovetas Hacxkrnea, leader of the 
opposition to the measure, rose and 
almost tearfully congratulated the 
Minister of Labour on having forced 
it through. 

So fraternal was the atmosphere, in 
fact, that, passing over to the Lords, 
your scribe almost imagined himself 
hurled into pre-war political strife. 
India was the subject. 

And then—Lord Farinepon altered 
it all. With a single word he ended the 
strife, put smiles on the sternest of 
faces, brought happiness to all. True, 
it was unconventional—not to say 
unintentional—but, oh, how effective! 

What did he say? He said, in place 
of the time-honoured “My Lords as 
the magic words ‘“‘My dears” ! 

It stopped the show. It made noble 
frames shake with laughter. It rattled 
the roof. It mucked up the noble 
Lord’s speech. Surely, even in a 
super-literary and highbrow crossword 
puzzle, five letters never did so much 
before! _ 

Wednesday, April 7th—Even in 
these hard times it is good to see 
selfless work rewarded, and there were 
loud (and well-deserved) cheers to-day 
for Mrs. Mavis TATE, who, in season 
and out, has for years advocated equal 
war-injury compensation for men and 
women. 
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“It’s becoming practically impossible to get a litter 


She it was who forced the setting up 
of a Select Committee on the subject; 
she it was who did most of the work of 
the Committee, and she it was who 
“kept on at” the Government until 
action was taken on the findings of 
the Committee. So to-day, when the 
Minister of Pensions, Sir WALTER 
WoMERSLEY, announced that the 
desired equality had been conceded, 
the limelight fell not on Sir WALTER 
but on Mrs. Tate herself. She was 
undoubtedly the protagonist. 

The House went on, with tremendous 
vigour and rancour, to debate whether 
soldiers should have the right to take 
part in the vigour and rancour of 
politics. Captains, majors and lieut.- 
colonels jumped up all over the place 
to denounce the very idea. Eventually, 
Major ArtHuUR HENDERSON, of the 
War Office, said it could not be done, 
so the House took his sapient advice 
and rejected the proposal. 

Then a few words on the subject of 
the Government’s powers to appoint 
directors, in the course of which the 
objectors showed retiring qualities of 
which RoMMEL himself need not have 
been ashamed. After a fewspeechesthe 
attack on the Government collapsed. 





Mr. CHURCHILL announced to a 
cheering House that still more progress 
had been made by the Eighth Army 
in Tunisia, General MonTGOMERY 
having got up early (as the adage 
requires) in order to send ROMMEL 
speeding once more on his way to... 
wherever it is he is bound for. 

In the Lords, Lord Smmon gave an 
undertaking that the Axis looters 
would not be allowed to keep their 
gains. 

Thursday, April 8th—Mr. EDEn, 
loudly applauded, gave the Commons 
a fascinating travelogue on his recent 
trip to the U.S.A. and Canada. He 
read a resolution of admiration of the 
people of Britain, Old World, from the 
Legislature of Maryland, Britain, New 
World. And he spoke hopefully of the 
future of Anglo-American relations. 
An admirably clear, concise and 
eloquent statement. 

In the Lords, Lord BEAVERBROOK 
moved his weekly motion, this time 
on the question of a Cabinet of non- 
Departmental Ministers. His Lordship’s 
oratorical and polemical resources seem 
to be as endless as his ingenuity. Some 
noble lords call him Lord Tennyson’s- 
brook. Why, one wonders? 
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after the circus.” 


Ballad of the Lincolnshire 
Recruit 


hae been home 
And I must go back. 
I’ve seen the turned loam, 
The light on the stack, 


Gulls grey and white 
- Following the plough, 
But now the train’s in sight; 
I must go now. 


I’ve seen the wide land, 
There’s no land so wide. 
Over dykes and sand 
Heard the hushed tide, 


The old mare’s cropping, 
Wind ’s in her mane, 
But I’m not stopping— 

I’m off again. 


I’ve seen Mum and Dad, 
I’ve seen the whole lot; 

The good times I’ve had 
Will never be forgot. 


My rifle give to me 
Heave up my pack. 
Good-bye, Thoresby, :, 
I want to come back. F. M.C. 
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“Mobile domestics, indeed ! 


EORGE Rorqual as a youth was 
spoiled. 
An only son, his father toiled 


Confecting ladies’ lingerie. 

He did this most successfully 

And earned enormous wads of dough 
But had no time to spend it, so 

He gave it nearly all to George 
Who utilized it (a) to gorge 

On sticky carbohydrates, (6) 

To buy redundant toys, and (c) 

(I like this way of writing verse) 
On tortoises, white mice and worse. 
This leads us gently to the tale 

Of little Pongo, his pet whale. 


He’d had her since she was a cub 
(Fry? Pup?) and kept her in a tub 
Above the cocktail-bar until 

She grew sufficiently to fill 

A rather pretty lily-pond. 

But later, when she got beyond 
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The Phoney Phleet 


XIV.—H.M.S. “ Pongo” 
The swimming-pool, they had to 
make 
A very deep and costly lake 
To fit her. As some slight return 
For this expense George made her 
learn 
A parlour trick or two. He’d throw 
Large boulders at her, then she’d go 
And fetch them when he whistled 
twice. 
Visitors thought this rather nice. 


So things went on: they both grew 
up— 

George and Pongo, boy and pup; 

George and Pongo, man and whale. 

Then war broke out. George did not 
fail 

His country in its hour of trial. 

Having an open gin-swept dial 

And lots of whale-talk, he impressed 

Selection Boards: so shortly, dressed 
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Why, I’ve been having them for years.” 


In Navy blue and some gold braid, 
He went to sea and there he stayed. 
He thought of Pongo left behind 
And tried to get her off his mind 
By concentrating more and more 
On how to win the U-boat war 
Which wasn’t going very well: 

And one day something rang a bell. 


He had it! Right beneath his nose! 
Pongo, the answer to our foes! 
Obedient to his lightest whim 
She would do anything for him. 
“Pongo,” he’d say “Pongo, 
whale! 
Go down and bite the U-boat’s tail! 
There’s a nice whaley-whaley. Look, 
Here’s your sugar.” 


good 


Well it took 
Some time before the Eighth Sea Lord 
Could register complete accord 
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With George (and Pongo’s) urgent wish. 
The Navy wasn’t used to fish 

And hadn’t quite worked out the drill; 
But never mind, for good or ill 
George got their Lordships to concur. 


That August they commissioned her, 
Allowing her to keep her name— 
H.M.S. Pongo. And she came 
With George each time he made a trip. 
She used to swim beside his ship 
Ready for action night and day 
Until a U-boat came their way. 
He simply had to whistle twice 
Like this ¢f and in a trice 
Pongo submerged and sure enough 
Would surface with sufficient stuff— 
Torpedoes, conning-towers, guns— 
To prove that she’d destroyed her 
Huns. 
And every time she knocked one out 
She did a “‘V for Victory” spout. 
But time, they tell me, marches on, 
And when she’d used her jaws upon 
Her ninety-seventh submarine 
Her teeth and whalebone got less keen; 
But still she didn’t give up hope 
Of finding some soft periscope, 
Some succulent torpedo-fin: 
The good old girl would not give in. 
George spoke to her but was ignored 
And so she went before a Board 
Who said she wasn’t fit for sea 
And must retire immediately. 
They de-commissioned her and then, 
Being au fond kind-hearted men, 
They made a job for her on shore 
Teaching young whales the art of war. 
But just as she got thrilled about 
Her first midshipwhales, peace broke out 
And she and George and you and I 
Resumed our normal lives. Bye-bye! 


° ° 


Malaria 


a NEVER did like doctors,” said 
Sympson angrily, “and they are 
just as pig-headed out here as at 

home. In eivil life I ignored them 

completely, except for an occasional 
broken leg and that sort of thing. 

When I have influenza or anything at 

home, I just go to bed with a crate of 

beer, and I am up and about again in 
no time.” 

I was visiting him in a convalescent 
centre, and he certainly looked very 
comfortable, sitting in the garden in a 
wicker-chair with an iced drink at his 
elbow. Personally I felt inclined to 
think that a bout of malaria was what 
I needed myself. But some people are 
never satisfied. 

“Tt all started with the officers’ mess 
accounts,” Sympson went on. “Ours 
is only a small mess of four officers, but 
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THANK YOU 


N Officer in charge of a Com- 

forts Depot to whom we 

have been able to send supplies 
of our wool writes: 

“In a letter it is difficult for 
me adequately to express my 
gratitude for the valuable help 
you give us, thus enabling 
further supplies of knitted com- 
forts to be dispatched to the 
soldiers overseas. 

“T wish I were in the position 
to be able to thank personally all 
the supporters of your Fund, for 
I am most grateful for this aid to 
our work.” 

We also tender our thanks to 
all Subscribers, and in doing so 
beg them to continue their most 
valuable help by sending Dona- 
tions which will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by 
Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 











the Major’s initials after he has had 
one beer are exactly like Captain 
McHiggins’ initials after he has had 
three beers, and Hock, the other 
subaltern, writes so badly that his two 
beers might be three whiskies for all 
one can tell, or even just a lemon with 
a flourish at the end.” 

I agreed that it sounded a bit 
complicated. 

“Well,” he continued, “I was just 
trying to balance up what should be 
left in the crates with what really was, 
and I naturally had a frightful head- 
ache, when in came the M.O. and 
snaffled the last beer, and then added 
insult to injury by saying I looked 
flushed and shoving a thermometer in 
my mouth. It was 104.” 

“Beers?” I asked. 

“No, my temperature. So the M.O., 
who knows a lot about malaria and is 
therefore keen on it, sent me straight 
off to hospital in an ambulance, saying 
I had got it, and there they just filled 
me to the brim with quinine. I kept 
telling them that I was perfectly all 
right, but they simply took my 
temperature over and over again, and 
then started jabbing my ear with a 
needle and taking bucketfuls of my 
blood away to see if there were any 
microbes in it. But they couldn’t find 
even one little one. I couldn’t help 


laughing at the idea of the M.O. fishing 
in all this blood for microbes and not 
getting a single bite.” 

“Did they really take bucketfuls of 
blood ?”’ 
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“Well, quite a teaspoonful, anyway 
Naturally I supposed that when they 
found no microbes they would let me 
get up and go back to my unit. But 
they wouldn’t hear of it. I offered to 
race the M.O. six times round the 
hospital in pyjamas, but even that 
didn’t tempt him. He said I was 
delirious, and then brought in another 
doctor, an Egyptian, I suppose, with 
a donkey’s head.” 

“How do you mean, a donkey’s 
head?” 

“They said afterwards that I was 
delirious, and that I was mixing the 
doctor up with a carving I had seen on 
an Egyptian tomb, but I’m perfectly 
certain that the Egyptian doctor had a 
donkey’s head. I wasn’t really ill at 
all, and I hadn’t got malaria, but when 
I asked the M.O. if I could finish my 
cure back in my own tent with a crate 
of beer he just pooh-poohed, and 
instead I’ve had a course of quinine, 
a course of yellow tablets and a course 
of brown tablets. I feel as fit as a 
fiddle, as I have done all along, but 
they just can’t get enough customers 
for this convalescent home, so they 
picked on me. Fit as a fiddle, I am.” 

He got up to demonstrate his fitness, 
but his legs seemed very uncertain and 
he fell over his table and upset his 
iced drink. 

“What can you expect?” he said 
bitterly as I helped him back to his 
chair. “Even the strongest constitu- 
tion can’t be expected to stand up 
against all that blood-letting and then 
gallons of quinine and thousands of 
tablets, yellow and brown, on top of it. 
But I have definitely not had malaria, 
or anything else.” 


° ° 


Housing Problem 
a you have dreamed, quite humbly, 


to reside 

In two small rooms with bath and 
kitchenette 

And just a little service on the side 

Dissolve your dream: the flat you want 
is let. 

Mansions there are in Kensingtonian 
squares 

Requiring merely six or seven maids, 

A boy or two to carry coals upstairs 

And ample cellar-room in case of raids. 

Belgravia offers similar delights 

And Paddington and Mayfair have a 
lot, 

And distant Highgate lyingly invites 

With ‘Unique Res. Mod. Con. in 
Central Spot.” 

Flats there are none; of palaces a glut. 

The answer seems to be a Nissen hut. 


J. G. 
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“ No, I don’t. fancy gettin’ arf killed for rock salmon!” 


“ 


. in ever-increasing flow until 
final victory is achieved.” The loud- 
speaker cleared its throat, apologized 
for clearing it, and renewed its struggle 
against the clatter of knives, forks and 
dehandled cups. “Sir Claude, striking 
a note of sober confidence . . .” 

The waitress of “Nifty Snacks,” a 
perky young slattern in a ragged 
pinafore, struck the corner table 
several times with a grisly cloth and 
recited shrilly, “‘Fish-cake ’n’ chips 
bacon ’n’ chips sausage ’n’ mash 
beans on fry brem-butter tea.” 

The girl in green considered a 
moment. As the loudspeaker paused for 
breath her clear voice rang through 
the room. 

“T’ll have all that.” 

Everybody looked round. The two 
Waats and the At looked round and 
burst into trilling giggles; then, con- 
scious of their bad manners, began 
slapping at each other and saying, 
“Co, you are awful.” The four youths 
with long hair and gangster overcoats 
looked round. “Nothin’ to eat for 


Chivalry Not Dead 


three days but food,” said one. “Git 
up them stairs,” said another. “’Ear 


. that, Len?” said a third. “Stap me!” 


said a fourth. They all laughed. 

Even I looked round. 

Only the waitress was unimpressed. 
“The works!” she bawled through the 
hatch, and came over to give her 
recitation to me. 

“United nations . . .” said the loud- 
speaker, “. . . free peoples . . . win the 
peace .. . good neighbours . . . decisive 
blow for democracy . . .” 

I ordered a cup of tea and turned 
back to my evening paper. I wanted to 
solve a headline which said: “Girl 
Dares Sharks to. Escape.” 

A brown dog entered the room, 
regarding us all with a yellow and 
suspicious eye. The girl in green, 
retaining her self-possession admirably, 
addressed the animal coaxingly, ex- 
tending her hand in the offer of a pat. 
The dog threw her a glance of marked 
distrust and walked out. The girl 


fixed her eyes yearningly on the hatch. 
She certainly did look hungry, I 


thought. I hoped she would enjoy the 
works. ; 

I had been speculating in a mildly . 
interested way on how the person or 
persons on the other side of the hatch 
would arrange her comprehensive 
order on one plate. The solution, as I 
presently saw, was simple. The mound 
of food placed before the starveling 
appeared at first to consist of solid 
mashed potato; but the polished 
extremity of a sausage coyly protruding 
from one side, and the tip of an 
anemic chip left unburied at the 
other, showed that the potato had 
been skilfully employed as a unifying 
factor. Somewhere underneath, for 
the digging, were to be found the 
incarcerated sausages, chips, bacon, 
beans on fry. 

Even as I watched, the girl in green 
exhumed a fat bacon-rasher with an 
eager and trembling fork. Rapidly 
folded into a compact mouthful it was 
half-way to her lips—whose utilitarian 
disposition was charmingly modified 
by an anticipatory smile—when the 
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waitress struck the table sharply with 
the grisly cloth. 

*‘Three-two-and-a-half,” she said, 
and held out a glistening palm. 

I smiled to myself. ‘Nifty Snacks” 
catered mainly for the Forces. Men in 
uniform were apt to forget to carry 
their money with them when they 
changed into their walking-out dress. 
The management of “Nifty Snacks” 
did not want any trouble. 

“Oh,” said the girl—“‘do I pay now ? 
I was thinking—I mean—yes, of 
course.” She took up her gay little, 
silly little handbag. 

It was some seconds before I realized 
that a hush had fallen on the steamy 
squalor of the little room. The loud- 
speaker was proceeding practically 


without competition., ‘International 
goodwill . . .” it said, “. . . a better 
world . . . free to live their own 


” 


lives... . 

The two Waafs and the At, the 
four youths, the sergeant and his lady 
friend, the two middle-aged women in 
blue serge—all were gazing at the 
corner table; the girl in green had laid 
all the pathetic oddments upon the 
table; she was probing in the corners of 
the handbag, looking in a crumpled 
packet of cigarettes, flicking through 
the pages of a tiny diary. “I know I 
had a pound-note,” she said. 

The waitress made no sort of scene. 
She did not say that she had heard 
that tale before, or anything unpleasant 
of that sort. She just took the works 
and put them back through the hatch. 
Then she came back and took up the 
forkful of succulent bacon-rasher and 
put that back through the hatch too. 

“Mr. Harry Hopkins,” said the loud- 
speaker unfeelingly, “speaking on 
Lease-Lend in Washington to-day .. .” 

I turned back to my paper, wonder- 
ing whether the girl in green could 
possibly be feeling as uncomfortable as 
I was. I could hear the tiny thuds and 
rattles as she replaced her things in her 
handbag. Then quick footsteps, a 
guttural chuckle from the brown dog, 
which had apparently been waiting 
outside the door for this to happen— 
and she was gone. 

Then, suddenly, I felt something 
inside me rise up and stab me some- 
where between the heart and the 
conscience. I found myself getting up, 
folding my paper and following the 
girl in green. 

She hadn’t gone a dozen yards. She 
was hunting through her handbag 
again with the pitiful hopefuiness of 
despair. When I spoke to her she 
looked up, surprised to see a blushing 
soldier sprung from nowhere. 

“T say,” I said—“I was in there... 
couldn’t help seeing . . . bit of trouble 
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... don’t think I’m being impertinent 

.. or anything... .” 

“Wasn't it awful?” 

“Awful. But I’m sure you’re 
hungry ... won’t you please let me... 
bags of money, honestly . . . no, really, 
I mean. After all—good neighbours 
and all that.” 

“Oh, but I couldn’t go back there— 
now.” 

“There’s nowhere else . . . long time 
to breakfast,” I said. ‘‘ Besides, be 
brave. Just been reading about a girl 
who dared sharks to escape. . . .” 

“T am starving rather,” said the 
girl in green. 

We turned back. 

The Waafs and the At and the 
four youths and the sergeant and his 
lady friend seemed surprised to see us 
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back. There was some giggling, and 
one of the youths said, “’E’s a quick 
worker, mate, eh?” 

Only the waitress was unimpressed. 
“The works, twice?” she said. ‘‘The 
works, twice!” 

I explained to my guest about the 
girl and the sharks, making it clear 
that it was the girl and not the sharks 
who had escaped. We couldn’t think 
of very much to talk about. The girl 
in green had fixed her eyes on the 
hatch as before, and I was almost as 
relieved as she was when the two 
hillocks of mashed potato were set 
smoking before us. 

‘*Six-five,” said the waitress. 

“Right,” I said, going through all 
the empty pockets of my walking-out 
dress. 
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“T’ve an idea they’re closing.” 
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MAURICE (MCLOUGHLIN 


“Is this the queue for the 8,000-pounders?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





A Political Idealist 

As early as 1930, when he was in his twenty-fourth year, 
Prince Huserrus LOEWENSTEIN was the leader of a 
Republican youth movement in Germany. A Catholic as 
well as a Republican, he was opposed to the Nazis from the 
first, and On Borrewed Peace (FABER, 12/6) is the record of 
the various forms which his opposition has taken in the 
last two years. To say that future historians of the age of 
Hitler will have to read this book would be to say too much. 
Those unhappy men will be faced with a million or so of 
contemporary narratives, and must be allowed to decide 
for themselves which to leave unread. If, however, any of 
them should chance on these memoirs, they will find a 
speaking likeness of a certain kind of political idealist. 

Leaving Germany soon after Hitler came to power, the 
author settled for a time in Austria. His attempts to stem 
National Socialism were not successful, a plan for mobilizing 
youth which he laid before the Dutch Government did not 
result, in concrete action, and he accepted an offer to lecture 
on the Saar question in the United States. On a second 
lecture tour in the States he visited Hollywood, and after 
his experiences in England was delighted to find no spirit 
of appeasement there. A suggestion was made that the 
movie industry should be mobilized into a united block 
against world Fascism, a big dinner was held in the author’s 
honour, and with the funds contributed on this occasion 
Prince LOEWENSTEIN was enabled to found the American 
Guild for German Cultural Freedom. 

During the Spanish war he visited the Republican front, 
for he looked upon the conflict as part of the general 
struggle against Fascism, and wrote in an English paper: 
‘What Madrid suffers to-day, Paris will suffer to-morrow, 
and from Paris to London the step will be even shorter.” 
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Although he liked Cambridge and loved Cornwall, and writes 
with affection of two or three English friends, he was 
disgusted by England’s passive attitude towards Hitler 
during these years, nor does it seem that her war efforts, 
as viewed by the author from his home in New Jersey, 
have done much to raise her in his esteem. A suggestion 
put forward by him in November 1941 that a German Free 
State should be established in Africa, to act as a nucleus 
for German resistance to Hitler, was applauded in the 
States but less warmly welcomed in England, possibly 
because the site for this experiment was British territory. 
However, though his chief hope for the future is in a firm 
friendship between Germany and the States, he also looks 
forward to an affectionate understanding between Young 
England and Young Germany. H. K. 





The Genius of Hardy 


One has always felt it rather short-sighted in godly 
men like G. -K. Chesterton to blame Hardy the Novelist 
(ConsTABLE, 7/6) for delineating a non-Christian world as 
unredeemed wretchedness. It was, after all, St. Paul who 
remarked that, shorn of faith, we are of all men most 
miserable; and Lord Davip CEcIL points out, at the end 
of his exhilarating Clark Lectures, that Hardy, “one of 
the most Christian spirits that ever lived,” soundly con- 
curred. An Elizabethan manqué, Hardy’s was a poetic and 
a dramatic genius, whose vision, complicated by the 
Victorian approach, gained in poignancy what it lost in 
grandeur. His countryman’s world was crumbling when 
he was born. Yet, story-teller and poet, he owed everything 
to Wessex; and heaved his dying world on his long- 
suffering shoulders into a Homeric immortality. Both 
the stuff and spirit of contemporary materialism were 
alien to him; and when he tried to assimilate and convey 
them he blundered. One at least of his lovers cannot 
regret that his genius was “impervious to education” or 
deplore the uncouth vocabulary which exhales as much of 
his zest as “partial fancy,” in a vernacular love-lyric, the 
zest of Burns. Yet, touches of academic bias apart, never 
has a great creative imagination been treated to more 
informed and noble criticism. H. P. E. 


Regent Parade 


If no more pleasant occupation could be imagined than 
a thorough browsing through the popular literature of 
1811-1813, no one more suitable could be found to garner 
its rich harvest than Miss DorotHy MARGARET STUART. 
Regency - Roundabout (MACMILLAN, 12/6) is a fascinating 
kaleidoscope of a period which was as fertile as it was 
amusing; many thoughtful persons, indeed, would gladly 
exchange it for the present. It was the hey-day of the 
minor bards, who were not restrained by the company of 
major poets from sluicing out verses as sombre and heavy 
as the marble slabs on which many were engraved; with 
Napoleon still at large it was a great decade for patriotic 
and martial effusion, and Miss Stuart has trapped some 
noble specimens. Watering-places were blossoming under 
the encouragement of the Regent, a man who, in addition 
to shrewdness and a saving sense of style, liked a party as 
much as anyone. Wisely leaving Brighton, Miss Stuart 
tells us instead about Southend, where donkeys and whelks 
were getting happily into their stride and where even then 
gentility was ingeniously avoided. Religion was in a 
curious state. Much wordy piety was flying about, and 
Nonconformity was prospering at a pace which was the 
envy of the junior Anglican clergy; in London private 
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chapels with high pew-rents were being started purely as 
investments, magnetic young preachers being bought in as 
critically as if they had been Arsenal centre-forwards. In 
spite of a lack of great dramatists the stage was alive, 
though not notably so. Commerce showed on one hand 
banking as the only trade open to a gentleman (with beer 
hard on its heels in the scurry for the Lords), and on the 
other a grim picture of conditions among its lower ranks. 
And as for the Female, much compressed by patent stays, 
much addled at extraordinary seminaries, draped in the 
demi-Grecian and prone at all times to noisy black-outs, she 
seems, nevertheless, to have proved charming. What is of 
most interest in all this is the startling differences in values. 
There were everywhere plumes, tombs and epitaphs like 
plum-cake, but the Duke and Duchess of Portland never 
kissed their children and used to address their little 
daughter as “Lady Lucy.” E. O. D. K. 





Wie Schwartz Sind Deiner Blatter 


Whatever Vicki Baum writes, even if the plot is laid in 
the Nanking Road or in a New York department store, you 
feel behind it the shadow of the post-war inflation period 
in Germany. It is always there, in the enormity of suffering 
her characters go through, their flippant courage (“my 
generation has learnt to keep its mouth shut or smoke a 
cigarette’’), in the sometimes irritating preoccupation with 
details of hospitals, latrines, food and starvation. Marion 
Alive (MicHAEL JosEpPH, 10/6) is the story of the last forty 
years seen through the eyes of a’ woman who is trapped in 
the Grauhorn Glacier and looks back over her past life 
while she waits in hope of a rescue party. Through her 
childhood in suicidal, over-civilized Vienna, through an 
accident which cuts short her career as a musician, through 
a nightmare war-marriage, through dirt and starvation, 
lice and disease, and Berlin in 1919: then a new chance 
in America (“I was married to John Sprague and John 
was married to the Dinkley Pneumatic Water Drill—a 
typical ménage a trois, American version”’)—followed by 
the depression, a long heartbreaking struggle to save her 
son from blindness, then, just as he recovers, the catastrophe 
of the second world war. And Marion, watching the sun 
disappear over the glacier and with it her chances of rescue, 
thinks what fun it has all been, what fun it still is to be 
alive. “There is nothing so tragic, so pathetic, so horrid 
that it may not be funny at the same time.” Vickr Baum 
returns here to her old tough cosmopolitan quality, her 
sensitiveness to every kind of detail, and her mastery of 
emotional scenes (such as the little girl’s first concert, and 
the young German soldier’s homecoming from the front). 
Marion Alive, like Grand Hotel, is a very good popular 
novel. P. M. F. 





The Child Let Loose 


Who, nowadays, but a poet would put up a plea for 
solitude—and solitude for children! Yet left unexamined 
for a while, how these little seedlings grow! Mr. WALTER 
DE LA Mare’s fairy play, Crossings (FABER, 6/-), exquisitely 
celebrates the triumph of an aunt who bequeathed a 
lonely and haunted country house to a family of town-bred 
children—on the condition that after being let loose in it 
alone for a fortnight they were discovered to be happier 
and wiser. An alternative aunt and orthodox regimentation 
await Sally, France, Tony and Ann in Bayswater. The 
quartet answers its challenge gallantly, and the life of hand 
and heart is honestly shown—in its lovely and visionary 
setting—to be not without its perils. Hand is too hospitable 
to the outside world—and there are bills. Heart is too 
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hospitable to the inside world—and there are malign as 
well as friendly fairies. Yet Aunt Susan posthumously 
triumphs and Aunt Agatha is fairly routed. The dialogue 
recaptures essential youth, and age—quite properly—is so 
much décor. This delightful fantasy, with its perfect lyrics, 
was written, set to music and played to celebrate the last 
peace. May it soon be revived for a similar purpose! 
H. P. E. 





‘ Witless, but Why ? 


Adventures inside our own heads are probably more 
subtle than any the outer world can provide—more subtle 
and more satisfying, to the particular adventurer, and more 
dangerous. Our heads are not mapped, as the outer world 
is: the moment one steps out of the light there are all sorts 
of crevasses, caves and jungles, lonely peaks and submerged 
continents. One finds God there, and also madness. TJ'he 
Green Orb (FaBER, 7/6) is such an adventure, in a country 
like England that speaks a translation of Kafka, and all 
in a madman’s mind. A sort of key at the end shows how 
the whole fantasy is based on one rather disreputable yet 
pathetic incident. While a student at a seminary, young 
Borthwick becomes the common-and-garden lover of a girl 
with a very warped imagination. They are surprised by 
her father, whom Borthwick deals a blow on the head. 
The rest of Borthwick’s life, spent mainly in a madhouse, 
is penance for this blow. He personifies his conscience, 
further peoples his world with persons who impressed him 
in childhood, and tries to resolve the problem of his guilt. 
The only point Mr. Curis Massiz seems to have overlooked 
in telling his tale is that the reader is allowed in nowhere. 
What, in fact, is one supposed to get from the story? It 
touches no life known to us, except perhaps in a sneaking 
fear of insanity, it lacks the utilitarian interest of the case- 
book, and it has none of the anonymous, universal and 
rather pleasing dread that pervades Kafka’s allegories. 
How is one expected to respond ? J. 8. 
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Be kege FeT 


“T do wish I could get a little appreciation sometimes, Mildred.” 


Dragon’s Claw 


E’ve praised the men of Rostov, of the Dnieper 
and the Don, 


The giants of the Caucasus, who conquer and 
ride on; 
We've gloried in Guadalcanal, rung bells for Alamein, 
And — still at Balkan braves unbowed amid the 
slain; 


But, somewhere out of western ken, beyond the broad 
Salween, 

The paladins of six years’ strife oppose the great unclean, 

And few among us know the names their battle-rolls 
display, 

Except for dauntless Chiang Kai-Shek, the Champion of 
Cathay. 


Learn, then, that freedom raised her flag when first a 
fearless few 
Took — and bill and blunderbuss far off in Chi Chang 
"Zu. 
The band that strode some sixty li to win that first exchange 
Came down by Sorrow River and across the Coxcomb 
Range. 


And at their head was bold Ch’en Chu, and with him went 
Big Sun, . 

Baid Face and Ming and Liang Hsing, who made the 
monkeys run. 

When their strange steel was fleshed in fight, which some 
few heard and saw, 

Men came to join their standard on the Hill of Dragon’s 
Claw. ... 


Not menalone—for Sister Wu, who bandaged Comrade Wong, 

Brought Little Mother, bearing salves, to keep such brave 
men strong. 

Then rustic sappers mined the rails, took rifles from the wreck, 

And crossed the mountains by the moon without a moment’s 
check. 


So sprang the stream oppression loosed in unremembered 
years... . 

Chung Teh and Wang and Brother T’ang—who names 
those musketeers ?° 

Guerrilla glories all unsung first fought for Freedom’s law: 

It may be that man’s soul was saved one night on Dragon’s 
Claw. 


. 
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Our War-Time Query Corner 


Q. Since picking out of the salvage- 
dump a book entitled Half-Hours 
with the Stars, my father, a municipal 
dustman, has become keen on astron- 
omy and this has led to a bit of 
unpleasantness in the home owing to 
his being out at nights. Another thing 
mother does not like is his wasting 
good money on embrocations for neck- 
muscles and coming back dazed and 
covered with feathers, as he did two 
nights ago, stating he had seen Venus. 
Our allotment being under Brussels 
sprouts, including paths, he says he 
cannot do his gazing anywhere but in 
the street or the hen-house, so should 
we break him of the habit before things 
go any further? 

HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN. 


A. Certainly not. Your father’s 
attitude is right, except that maybe he 
would get a more balanced view flat on 
the back (personally I can never locate 
the Plough from any other posture) and 
I do feel that the more our pleasure- 
spoiled city-dwellers heed the twinkling 
of the heavenly bodies and _ begin 
participating in this uplifting, restful 
and economical pastime, the more we 
shall feel that we are, as a race, getting 
somewhere. Not, of course, if the 
practice were to become general in 
streets; but these are not our only open 
areas. What are parks for? Were I 
your father I would go into Prince’s 
Street gardens every evening with a 
ground-sheet which I would protect 
against incautious footfalls by collect- 
ing a number of Keep Off the Grass 
notices to form a protective edging. 
If the hobby catches on (and the 
practice of fire-watching has done much 
to popularize activities of the type) 
he may need to stake his claim early. 


* * * * * 


Q. Life on a lonely Scottish R.A.F. 
station is beginning to get me down 
since my last leave, as I am unaccus- 
tomed to cows, etc. I am used to the 
hubbub of Stoke-on-Trent. When I 
look out of my window I cannot see 
anything but moors, and they never 
seem to move. 


A.C.W. WINNIE Mriyys. 


A. Moors do not move. Apart from 
the wastes of Kurdistan where oc- 
casional earth tremors are experienced, 
I think I have never heard of one that 
did, so that if perpetual movement 
of landscape is what you want, you 
would have done better to become a 





Ask Evangeline! 


conductorette on a cross-country bus. 
On the other hand, your reference to 
cattle inclines me to the theory that 
you have never returned to your 
R.A.F. station since the leave men- 
tioned, but have become in some way 
confused with a unit of the Scottish 
Land Army. 


Q. I am new to gardening, yet, 
since digging up our pets’ burial- 
ground for victory last February, have 
had experience of a good many types 
of blight—dibble bug, black scab, 
corky scab, tomato canker, asparagus 
weevil, cucumber blotch, etc. What 
garden pests ought I toexpect in April ? 

NIniAn St. G. DoppER-F att (Mr.). 


A. Broadly speaking, there are two 
groups of pests already troublesome in 
April, which may be differentiated as 
the casual and the confirmed. To 
the former belong the fence-leaner in 
its various manifestations, the infant 
specimen-hunter, and the good-natured 
person who comes to inquire as to 
whether that repulsive tabby found 
destitute outside the Black Bull is your 
property. Among confirmed blights— 
and some of these are extremely 
difficult to dislodge if once allowed to 
establish themselves—we find borrowers 
of new tools, acquaintances seeking 
free cuttings, imaginative villagers who 
believe there to be a right-of-way, 
complacent experts, and those many 
who come tendering criticism and 
advice on all aspects of garden culture. 
Look out too for the heavy-booted 
warden, who, though less conspicuous 
this season, may still be observed on 
the prowl after dusk. 


Q. Can you tell me of any substitute 
for the time-honoured Easter Egg? I 
understand there are to be none this 
year and am. determined that the 
season shall not pass without my 
sending each of my friends some little 
memento as in pre-war days. Nothing 
would delight Hitler more, I know, 
than to feel he had forced the people of 
Britain to give up exchanging marzipan 
eggs and cotton-wool chickens, etc., 
and for this reason alone I think we 
ought to put all we have got into these 
little rites, as never before. 

H&E LoIsE, Lapy CLOONGOONAGH. 


A. Perhaps you had not thought 
of French poisson d’avril ? A charming 
and most acceptable little utility 





poisson would be a tiny slice of frozen 
cod, tied with a ribbon of plaited 
parsley to which a card is attached, 
bearing any patriotic bit of Gallic 
badinage you can think of. Or for 
those whose gift does not have to be 
sent by post, what about a jar of 
tiddlers or of frog-spawn, the latter 
fully as symbolic as the egg? 


* * * ‘* * 


Q. Our paying-guest, aged ninety, 
has been causing us some anxiety 
since it was announced that there would 
be no shamrock for Saint Patrick’s Day 
this year owing to the ban on trans- 
port. With some remark about the 
Kellys never taking things lying down, 
he put on his arctic bootees and 
balaclava helmet and went out to the 
tram-stop, intimating that he was going 
to look for a four-leaved clover. This 
was three weeks ago and it now seems 
that he first visited his bank and - 
cashed a cheque for twelve pounds, 
and when the clerk asked him in the 
customary way how he would like it, 
said could he have it in ha’pennies? 
In earlier life Mr. Kelly was a well- 
known settler. Can it be possible that 
he is still searching for a four-leaved 
clover ? (Mrs.) Mona Hote. 


A. More than possible. I have been 
looking for one for over twenty-five 
years. I’m afraid I cannot hold out 
any hope of the old gentleman’s being 
easy to trace. Reverting to former 
habits, he may have settled almost 
anywhere. 


Q. My sister and I the other day 
noticed a sort of large rectangular tank, 
filled with water, on a piece of waste 
ground near our home, with the 
letters ‘““E.W.S.” painted on in yellow. 
We felt. certain we had seen a similar 
type of tank somewhere before, and 
so asked our bread-man: next morning 
what E.W.S. stood for. He looked 
startled—suspicious, maybe, lest we 
were secret agents trying to elicit 
information for the enemy — and 
replied: “Quit kidding!” This, I 
think, was to cover his ignorance, as I 
need hardly say that we are not in the 
habit of teasing the tradesfolk. Judg- 
ing from the odd débris we saw floating 
on the water, my sister is convinced 
that the letters in question mean either 
Empty Waste Scrapings or Excuse Weird 
Smell. Which is correct ? 

(Miss) Brrpre NUTHEART. 
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A. On first coming into contact 
with a tank of the type mentioned, I 
took it that the letters ‘‘E.W.S.” stood 
for Extraordinary Water Stoppage but 
I now have it on the authority of a 
member of the Supreme War Council, 
who is more or less au fait with what is 
going on, that the real meaning is 
Emergency Water Supply. Another 
point on which you may slip up is 
“R.T.0O.”—Railway Transport Office, 
not Repairs To Officers. 

i # a # 

Q. About fifty years ago I recollect 
eating in an hotel on my way back 
from the Grand National a sort of 
shrivelled and blackened object, which 
looked repulsive but was extremely 
tasty. I should be much obliged if 
you could tell me what it was and 
why we don’t eat them in war-time ? 

OLD HARROVIAN. 
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A. It was a very old banana. You 
cannot get them now. 


* * * * * 


Q. My fiancé, Bombardier Ernie 
Woollie, writes from Burma that he 
does so enjoy things out there that he 
will feel quite lost when the war is over. 
As I do not wish anything like this to 
happen when we set up housekeeping 
in Balham, can you tell me what sort 
of things he refers to and what I'should 
do so as he will not feel the change ? 

Firt SipEBOTTOM (Miss). 


A. It should not be difficult to 
reproduce the same conditions in 
Balham, as the Burmese live almost 
entirely on boiled rice and rather passé 
vegetables, which they eat sitting on 
grass mats (a delightfully inexpensive 
mode of furnishing), wearing sarongs. 
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Blinds are kept drawn throughout the 
day, thus minimising the necessity for 
indoor cleaning, and cuspidors are kept 
in evidence at all strategic points on 
account of the continuous chewing of 
the betel-nut. For this, a half nutmeg 
glued into a privet-leaf may be sub- 
stituted. Another novel feature of 
Burmese life is that much of the house- 
work (the washing in_ particular) 
devolves upon the menfolk, so that 
Bombardier Woollig would probably 
enjoy taking basketfuls of soiled linen 
down to the river at Battersea on 
Saturday afternoons or before work 
on week-day mornings. No soap is 
provided; the garments are cleansed 
by being pounded with stones. I do 
not think he will get much devil- 
dancing in Balham, but you no doubt 
know more of its resources than I do. 
You could start collecting grass for 
the mats now. 





“Now have you got some little place where thé General can keep his bicycle?” 
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Up at his exercises first thing—healthy and 
robust, always as fit as. a fiddle and on his job 
in a high speed engine. Never an absentee— 
100% efficient at all times. We produce many 
thousands of springs and pressings for different 
purposes, all with the ‘same family traditions.’ 


THE TEMPERED SPRING CO LTD 


ATTERCLIFFE. ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 4 
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a 
ae FROM AUSTINS TO AUSTIN OWNERS 


Out of sight... 


| out of mind ? 













If your Austin is lying 
low for the duration, 
don’t overlook to give 
it the little attention it 
demands. . . Remember, 
keeping a good car road- 
worthy is in the Country’s 
interests as well as your 
own. Every three months 
remove plugs, inject a 
little oil into cylinders and give the engine a few turns by hand. 
Keep all chassis lubricating points, road springs and engine 
controls well greased. Byhe way, even if your Austin won’t be 
active again till after the war, you can put your tyres on active 
service now if you turn them in at your nearest authorised depot. 


Help your AUSTIN 100 help the Country 


@ The AUSTIN MAGAZINE may help you too—4d manthly 








THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 0.8.95 








| BELONG TO 
6S 











Housewives, whose time for 
home duties is curtailed by war 
work, find Mansion Polish a real 
help in keeping the home bright, 
clean and healthy. 







FOR FLOORS, FURNITURE AND 
LINGLEUM 




















SAVE FUEL 





Unexcelled 


since 1706 








CROSSE & - 
BLACKWELLS 


MOCK TURTLE - VEGETABLE - MEAT - MULLIGATAWNY - CONSOMME 














Here is just 
the delicacy for 
invalids and 


convalescents 


= “ OSBORN’S” 
7~ Patum Peperium(The 
Gentleman’s_ Relish) 
is the ideal savoury 
for invalids, convalescents and the 
fastidious. On toast it is the table 
delicacy par excellence. 


Osborns 
PATUM PEPERIUM 


k for OSBORN’S Anchovy Paste, OSBORN’'S 
Sauce and OSBORN’S Anchovy Speciali- 
sure you get OSBORN’S. Still supplied 















r prices, Obtainable from all the best 
cers, Stores, etc. Every endeavour will be 
meet all demands. We cannot supply 
direct to the public. 
Send 1d. stamp for Recipe Booklet to Dept. P. 
C.OSBORN & CO.LTD., LONDON,N,16 
(Est. 1828) 








For 
all the 
services.. 





UNIFORMS 


Maenson agents everywhere, name 
on request 





JOSEPH MAY & SONS, LTD. 
106 Regent Street, London, W.! 
Tel.: REG 2404 
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‘Celanese 
UTILITY FABRIC 
USE COOL IRON 














sb 


e these days of 
imited supplies 
‘Celanese’ may not 
be easy to find, but 
where you can buy it, 
‘Celanese’ is excellent 
Coupon Value. 
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KERFOOTS 


MEDICATED 


PASTILLES 


embodying the 
manufacturing 
experience of 
eighty years 


MENTHOL & EUCALYPTUS 
CATARRH ‘ANTISEPTIC THROAT 
GLYCERINE OF THYMOL 


Thomas Kerfoot &-Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley 
Lancashire 








Tic AF 
ALL RHEUMA IT 
AND DOCTORS, USE CHEMISTS 











For over half a 
century STATE 
EXPRESS 555 have 
maintained their 
reputation as the 
world’s finest 
cigarettes. 








WES 


Sell-cnntuie d 


OIL MILLS 


FOR FARMERS AND 
SMALL OIL MILLERS 


Cigars of exceptional value 
with mild HAVANA flavour 
Blended and rolled here 


CARASADA 


TORPEDO SHAPE @ STRAIGHT SHAPE 
LENGTH 43 INCHES 


BOX OF 50 FOR 60/- Post paid 
CIGAR 


GREEN'S LID. fcxcuanrs 


37/38 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, E.C.3 











BLENDED BRISTLES 


@ AVOID @ PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 


KENT OF LONDON 


“7, / 
DTUSTICS 


) ; 
Rest British 








“Imperial” Oil Mills are designed 





Your Hair Brush 
rebristled 


I specialise in lacing bristles. in 
worn brushes. Forward your Ivory, 
Silver or Ebony brushes, when quota- 
tion will be sent by return of post. 


JOHN HASSALL, 


Brush and Mirror Manufacturer 
(Dept. 








for farmers and small mills situated 
up-country. No part of the equip- 
ment is of excessive weight and no 
foundations are necessary. Driven 
from any source of power or by 
horse or bullock. 
capacities 4-6 or 12 tons per week 
of 132 hours. 


In two sizes, 





i [GREENWOOD  BATLEY LTD] 


SSJLEEDS e 








ENGLAND 

















), 
64 St. Paul’s Churchyard, LONDON, E.C.4 






















Always the Best 


TOILET PAPER 


Velvety texture-soft 
strong - hygienic 


VELVET CREPE 
| PAPER CO.LTO 






PRODUCT “ale pt 
TISSUE 
MHANDKERCHIEFS 



















































Go easy with the trolleys— 
and all other Pel Hospital Furniture for 
that matter. Supplies are limited 


because of the increasing demands on 


steel in all its forms. 












PEL LIMITED OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 






























BRIT TISH ROPE 


From foundry to delivery bay; in factory and workshop; from the 
mammoth organisation to the smallest concern, you will find the 
products of British Ropes Ltd. Transporting giant castings; moving 
great masses of molten metal; driving machinery ; hauling, carrying, 
holding; doing a thousand-and-one jobs, efficiently, with absolute 
safety. A bare list of our manufactures would run to several pages. 
They include rope in all its forms, with the necessary fittings; wire of 
every kind; bright steel bar; canvas; tarpaulins, etc. Can we help 


you now or in the future? Though working at the highest pressure 
we will find time to answer any query. 


BRITISH ROPESSUIMI ED DE 
DONCASTER ie 

OFFICES AND WORKS THROUGHOUT GT. BRITAIN 

We make ropes and wire products for every industrial purpose. They repre- 

sent the highest quality in the world’s rope industry. Though war restrictions 


necessarily limit supplies, our expert advisory service will continue to give 
advice and assistance to all our customers in every technical difficulty. 








S in Engineering 






The London 
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From the ends 
of the earth 
they come 
our precious ships 

and their brave crews 
through peril of storm 
stalked by wolves 

the wolves of the sea— 

the U-boats 

in packs. 

But the Navy is there 
and overhead the planes— 
spotting— 

bringing the convoy 
Home 

with its urgent load. 
raw materials, 
Oil for the tanks, 
Munitions— 


Food, 


to feed 

the gathering force 

of the great assault— 
the final blow! 

Precious cargoes 
precious men—and 

the wolves are many. 
They multiply 

they swarm. 

They prowl ceaselessly. 
But the convoy 

comes home, 

for our planes 

are overhead 

Spotting, swooping, 
striking— 

guarding the flock. 


What are we on the home front doing in the war 
against the U-boats? It is our part to work 
harder and to save more to stop waste, 
to save food and fuel and CUT OUR SPEND- 
ING. That is the vital support which we must 
give to the seamen and the airmen who risk 
their lives for us. The great thing at this 
moment when the dawn is breaking is to 


SAVE MORE. 


lssued by the National Savings Committee 
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WAXED LYRICAL 
ABOUT HER... 
bc ee 
Rudyard Kipling was expressing more than his own 
delight in the Lanchester car when he waxed lyrical about 








her in that entertaining story “Steam Tactics.’’ With 


infectious enthusiasm, Kipling dilates on the miracle of | 
speed, smoothness, and power that was the pioneer car | 


Lanchester offered to pioneer motorists in 1901. A good 
many years have gone by since then. But Lanchester 
Cars have always remained just a little ahead of their time 
in design and performance. At present, the Lanchester 
Motor Company is fully engaged on essential work. The 


experience it is gaining will ensure that post-war Lanchester 


Cars are true to tradition: they too will be ahead of | 


their time. 
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The Lanchester Motor Co. Ltd., London and Coventry. 














DRIVERS—YOU MUST 
treasure 


those 


tyres 


The desperate nature of the rubber 
situation is not sufficiently realised. 
Drivers are not treating their tyres 
with the care that the critical 
situation demands. SPEEDING 

RAPID and JERKY 
ACCELERATION ... HARSH 
BRAKING .... all these cause 
unnecessary tyre wear and waste 
rubber. Every driver must realise 
the vital importance of tyres to our 
war effort. Remember—everything 
turns on tyres! Without them 
our whole transport system would 
collapse. 
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